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Similar'
ideas fuse,
1 disparate'
ideas com-
bine, and
'contrary'
ideas repel;

hence we
have 'apper-
ception/ or
the inter-
pretation of
all new ideas
through

at the same time in consciousness, 'similar' ideas
fuse or combine into a homogeneous whole, and be-
come more powerful in resisting all efforts to drive
them out of consciousness; cdisparate' ideas, or those
which cannot be compared, also combine, but form a
complex or group rather than an indistinguishable
unity; while 'contrary/ or hostile ideas, produce actual
opposition, and each attempts to drive the other out of
consciousness. For example, 'sweetness' and 'white-
ness' would be 'disparate' ideas, since they are not
of the same class and might coexist in our idea of an
object, but 'whiteness' and 'blackness' are so 'con-
trary' that one would necessarily contradict the other.
Each new idea or group of ideas is, therefore, re-
tained, modified, or rejected according to its degree
of harmony or conflict with the previously existing
ideas.1 In other words, all new ideas are interpreted
through those already in consciousness. This principle,
which Herbart called apperception, is the central doctrine
in his whole educational system, and he constantly
returns to it from many different angles. In accord-
ance with 'apperception' the teacher can hope to
1 Herbart here develops a complete mechanics of ideas. On the anal-
ogy of psychical tensions to physical forces, he works out a system of
mental statics and dynamics that may be quantitatively determined.
Mental action and reaction are set forth in mathematical equations; the
involution and evolution of thought are expressed numerically, and ideas
are arranged in a series.